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the worshipper, and by which he may be drawn up
towards the source of his, and of all existence. Yet,
after all, the final contact of human and divine is
regarded as inexplicable, except as a trance or ecstasy
in which the finite drops away from man and, in some
incomprehensible way, he loses and finds himself again
in God.

We have now seen what were the general features
of the movement of thought towards the end of the
pre-Christian era. We should need, of course, to
introduce many special qualifications, if we attempted
to apply the description to any particular writer.
Still, enough has been done to show that, at this
epoch, Jew and Gentile were tending in the same
direction. Even apart from any direct influence
upon each other, their thoughts were prepared to
blend; and, when they did blend, it was natural
that the common tendencies should be strengthened.
Yet I think it essential to a comprehension of the
facts that we should clearly realise that it was not
the case, as is sometimes represented, that Western
was overpowered by Eastern thought. Each found
something in the other to help its progress in the
direction in which it was naturally developing, but
we cannot say that either was warped from its
natural tendencies by a foreign influence. Hence
each may be explained from its own history. Thus
the tendency to separate God from man, and to